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Teaching Of Reading To Functional Illiterates In Prison 


J. A. Mayden 
— Supervisor of Education 
U. S. Penitentiary 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


The difficulty of teaching reading is not one that is 
peculiar to prison education. The reports I read indicate 
that the problem haunts the public school teachers and 
administrators just as it does us. We have been inclined 
to feel ‘that our problem was complicated by many things, 
but two conditions stood out. First, the vast majority of 
our students are men who revolted against school at an 
early age. They were conditioned against learning. Second, 
there are few text books adapted to our use in the teach- 
ing of reading. Most text books are for children, for 
foreigners seeking to learn English or for service men. 
None of these fit our needs very well. 

Most of us have realized that our reading programs 
are inadequate and we have wanted to do something 
about it. 

After the Purdue Workshop last year I talked with 
Warden Paul Madigan concerning the problems of teach- 
ing reading. He granted permission for me to go to 
various places to talk with specialists in this field who 
might help. The program I am to talk about this morning 
is the result of those conferences plus a one year trial. 

Although we feel that the program was more success- 
ful than any we have previously experienced, I certainly 
do not feel like telling you how to teach reading. I do 
not know the answers yet. What I want to do, is to tell 
you something of what we tried, to give some evaluation 
and to suggest that possibly we may work together, from 
your experience and mine, to develop a more complete 
and satisfactory reading program. 

In order that we may think together, we need to 
have a common understanding of what we mean when 
we say one man is functionally literate, another function- 
ally illiterate. We have arbitrarily set the point at 5.0 on 
a Stanford Achievement score. Some of you, no doubt, 
feel that is too low and you are probably right. However, 
2 man with that score can usually: 

1. Write a letter that conveys his thoughts to the 

reader. 

2. Read letters and newspapers meaningfully. 

3. Work the simple arithmetic that is required in 
most day-to-day life. For example, a farmer can 
maintain cost records on cows, a husband can 
figure out his grocery bill. 

This is the standard we have regarded as the mini- 

raum measure of functional literacy and one which we 


ordinarily require our men to accomplish. 

Our problem with the functionally illiterate group 
is to teach them to be able to meet day-to-day minimum 
requirements and to encourage them to go beyond this 
level. 

When we examined our program we found thes 
weaknesses : 

1. Inadequate coordination of effort and_ ideas 

between classes in the same room and between 
teachers of different rooms 

2. A miscellany of books, some good, some bad 
but certainly inadequate. 

3. Insufficiently planned methods. 

On the other side of the ledger we had two very 

important assets. 

1. The general atmosphere of the school was good. 
Students felt it to be a place where they could 
be individuals, where they could assume and 
and meet responsibilities and a place where they 
received recognition for their accomplishments. 
This we have always believed to be the most 
important asset a school can have. 


2. We had teachers who were willing and eager 


to work together. 

As a result of our preliminary survey we set three 

goals: 

1. The development of methods for getting and 
maintaining student interest. 

2. To either find or write materials adapted to 
adults. 

3. To develop teaching methods that would co- 
ordinate work in subjects within the same 
room and between rooms. 

These three aims are very closely interrelated and 

are very important. They could well be the aims of a 
cooperative endeavor for this group, an enterprise in 
which we pool our materials and our methods. 

In seeking to meet these goals we have not invented 

anything, nor do we feel we have explored all the 
possibilities, but we do know fairly well where we are, 
and therefore have an idea where we are going. To sepa- 
rate the methods by which we have sought to meet our 
goals is an impossibility. I shall make lithe effort to do 
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We were considering ways of teaching functional 
literacy and our first bright light was a simple thing that 
is frequently overlooked. Sometimes we forget to de- 
termine whose function is to be served. More often we 
overlook the importance of when the literacy is to be 
functional. Our thought was to find ways of making 
learning functional now and for the student. The reward 
of effort is then moved to the immediate. Our students 
have one thing in common—they are serving time. Their 
ynost immediate interest, and too often their only one, is 
to make that time less irksome. We may not agree thai 
this should be the major interest. Never-the-less, it is, and 
that is our best starting place. Serve immediate necds 
and learning is functional now. 


Most inmates have families with whom they desire 
{3 maintain contact. The educational program can be an 
important factor in the maintenance of that contact. Most 
inmates have official business and the school can use re- 
quest slips and official letters as teaching tools. These 
things serve the student today. He is pleased and moti- 
vated. 


We concluded that reading should become the core 
of all instruction. History, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic. 
Language and all other subjects were to be worked into 
the reading program. This makes sense because readin: 
is basic in all courses and because an integrated program 
gets faster and better results. 


Our literacy program is divided into three levels 
according to Stanford Achievement scores: 


1. Beginners—0-2.5 
2. Lower Grades—2.6-3.9 
3. Intermediate Grades—4.0-6.0 


One of our teachers, an excellent leader, and a very 
interested teacher, was appointed coordinator of reading 
materials. Each teacher on the three levels worked with 
him and with each other. This, with the supervision we 
could give, multiplied sources of ideas and reduced dup- 
lication. It also provided guidance, and continuity of 
effort. 


A list of books that -we have used, or are using. 
appears at the end of this paper. For that reason I will 
not discuss those we have used in secondary roles in 
reading, or that are texts being used in other courses. 
It is with books that we can take our first step in a co- 
operative program for reading instructions. 

The first adult reader was published in 1915; it 
was Country Life Readers, Books I and II by Cora Wilson 
Stewart, published by Johnston Publishing Co.; very old 
but excellent readers, especially for adults from farm 
areas, 


In our classes for beginners we have chosen three 
books published by Noble and Noble as our basic readers. 


The primer is From Words to Stories by Guyton 
and Kielty. Angelica Cass is the author of the other two, 
How We Live and Your Family and Your Job. Ail three 
are excellent. They have adult material, the vocabulary 
development is useful every day and illustrations are 
meaningful. In the section Suggestions for Teachers in 
From Words to Stories there is an unusually fine source 
for teacher instruction. These can be helpful each day. 


Flash cards were prepared for each word in the first 
book. The teacher was taught to use them as individual 
cards and in groups. Through the card the teacher in- 
troduces new words. The normal sequence is: show the 
card, pronounce the word, have the students pronounce 
it in unison and as individuals, define the word, locate 
it in the book, read the sentence it is in and make up a 
sentence using it. This sequence is frequently varied and 
in many instances is unnecessary. 

Another use for the card is with groups of words. 
The teacher displays a series of word cards and the 
students arrange them ito sentences in a special rack 
we have built over our chalk-boards. This works wel! 
with beginners, has some value in iower grades but was 
useless in the intermediate group. 


A writing book was prepared using exactly the same 
words as the reader. This again is an old-fashioned idea. 
it is the copy book of yesterday, and is well worthy of 
rejuvenation. The student first learns to write his name. 


then he copies the words in the book. 


The student meets the same words in his spelling 
lesson. Again the flash cards are used, individually and 
in unison, words are spelled out; later they are spelled 
orally and in writing without the use of the card. 

Final use of these words is in the writing of sentences 
or short compositions. 


This has given repeated usage of new words and put 
them well into the students reading and writing vocabu- 
lary. 

Language is introduced early into this sequence by 
getting students to recognize and point out name words. 
action words, describers and connectors, in the sentences 
displayed on the rack. Still later they learn to distinguis) 
hetween actors and objects. This is long before they hear 
of nouns, verbs, etc. 


Effective as this procedure may be, it can soon be- 
come quite dull and laborious. Variety must be intro- 


duced. 


These are some of the variety procedures we use: 

1. Reading into the tape recorder is very effective. 
As students have advanced they have read bot): 
silently and aloud. They hear the other fellow 
read but have little appreciation of how they 
sound themselves. They read into the recorder. 
then listen to their own reading. As a novelty 


and for analysis this stimulates much work. 


Within six or eight weeks after a class starts we 
prepare a letter which will be sent home. The 
class, under the direction of the teacher, organ- 
izes a simple three or four paragraph letter 
that can apply to all students. This is written on 
the board by the teacher. The students copy it 
and the teacher helps each one with a last, more 
personal, paragraph. This is always an occasion. 
Here is the first letter home that the man has 
wRiten himself. It invaribly brings praise from 
tit family. Quite often the teacher becomes chief 
advisor in letter reading and writing. In addition 
to being valuable in reading instruction, it gives 
us a source of knowledge of the student. 


Last year we had three very interesting side 
lights from a group. One fellow developed a regu- 
lar “help each other” correspondence with his 
nine-year-old daughter. School and family news 
flew high, wide and handsome. Another asked 
the teacher if he might add a postscript.to his 
letter, it was, “Please send me $20.00.” He got 
$10.00. We felt that at least the family had 
something for their money. In the third case the 
student’s mother was illiterate. When he started 
writing his own letters she went to school so 
that she might learn to read and answer them. 


In writing letters on the board the teacher 
deliberately makes errors; these are quickly 
caught by the students. 


Pictorial magazines and cartoons make _inter- 
esting reading sources. they are especially helpful 
since students enjoy both reading and collecting 
them. This becomes a regular home work activity. 


We use many posters. Slogans, cartoons, rules - 
we have a constant stream of them appearing 
on bulletin boards. These add color, interest and 
are good reading practice. 


Competitive games keep interest alive. Spelling 
bees and reading contests stimulate activity. 
The favorite at our place is known as King of 
the Mountain. After a regular spell down the 
winner is King. Either the teacher or students 
select words from reading material and the King 
spells untill a student catches him in an error. 
A new King is then crowned. 


As a source for special motivation we try to 
learn all we can about our student . Our teachers 
are alert to pick up special problems or inter- 
ests from conversations or from letters. Personnel 
members do the same from official sources. 
We then work out some of the problems in 
school, or use the interest as a means of expand- 
ing reading interests. One of the teachers of 


beginners reported that a student’s interest jn 
raising chickens had caused so much reading 
and talk that he had become a chicken fancier 
himself. 


A rather unusual usage of special-problem motiva. 
tion has occured twice with us. We received two youn 
men who had been reared in homes for feeble-minded, 
They were throughly convinced that they were too stupj! 
to learn. They resented being assigned to school ani 
were quite belligerent. In an interview, the problem was 
brought cut in the open. They were told that our tesis 
convinced us they could learn and they were asked the 
question, “would you like to have proof that you are noi 
stupid?” Both started crying and said they would try. 
Roth raised their grade level to over 5.0 in less than one 
year, they had been about 3.0 in the beginning. We had 
placed them in the beginners class to give them a chance 
to stand out. 

With the lower grades and intermediate groups we 
have found that many of the techniques for beginners 
are still good. Certainly those that deal with individua! 
recognition are valid. With these groups we use as basi: 
readers the Science Research Associates Better Reading 
Books I, I, and III by Elizabeth Simpson. These have 
interesting stories and teach students to read critically 
as well as encourage more rapid reading. A few students 
on the intermediate level can profitably use Readers Di. 
gest Adult Education Reader, although this two-book 
series has its greatest value above the fifth grade level. 

There are four interest creators that we use on all 
of these levels that we feel are especially important and 
worthy of special mention. 


1. First is the dictionary. I don’t know why, but 
there seems to be an almost universal desire in 
prison to have a dictionary. We give each liter- 
acy student a pocket dictionary; these cost less 
than 25 cents each and they have been well used 
and get good care. 

2. Second, we have started collecting simply-writ- 
ten stories and articles about interesting and 
often important subjects. These are mimeo- 
graphed and used as reading lessons. Junior 
Misses is a good illustration of this type of 
material. It tells the simple story of the need of 
a child for love and security. We have found 
that it generates much interest in the problem 
of parental responsibility for the care of chil- 
dren. Men analyze their own lives. In our 
opinion much that fits into Social Education 
can be introduced in this way. 

There are many fine stories in the public do- 
main that can be simplified and shortened into 
excellent reading lessons as hand-outs. 

Frankly, we liked the results so well that we 
would like to develop an exchange of materials 
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of this type with other institutions. If each of 
us would develop three or four each year and 
exchange them we could soon have an excellent 
reader of our own. 

3. In public schools the student who is reading a 
magazine or a paper hides it behind a geogra- 
phy. I am convinced that newspapers and maga- 
zines offer one of our best sources for teaching 
reading. Certainly they offer a variety for in- 
terest and they are functional as an aid in do- 
ing time. With intelligent guidance they can 
lead to reading of better magazines and books. 

4, Prentice-Hall has a history folder called News o/ 
the Nation by Hoffman and Grattan that is very 
stimulating. It presents American History in 
newspaper form. Students enjoy reading a story 
under the headlines “Columbus’ Discovery Rocks 
Continent”—There are editorials, cartoons and 
related news stories of the time. 

These are interesting even to those of us 
whom the stories are very old. 

There are two other reading aids in which I am vers 

interested, but thus far we have only experimented with 
them enough to know they can be good. 


1. First is the use of slides or strip film. Our limited 
experience has shown that they offer much. not 
just as a builder of vocabulary and a variety 
approach, but most important is eye-span train- 
ing and rapid word recognition. 

2. The use of a newspaper published by the literacy 
class groups appeals to me very much as a possi- 
bility. People just like to read about themselves. 
or something they have written. We hope to 
try it. 

In closing I want to call attention again to the idea 
that this is not presented as the way to teach reading. It 
is a way that we are finding effective; we consider it the 
beginning of a system of teaching, not as a fully developed 
oue. Emphasis should be placed upon the need for per- 
sonnel supervision. The program works rather well, but 
unless the personnel keeps in constant touch there will be 
serious lags. Less competent teachers tend to depart on 
langents of their own while the competent ones need 
stimulation. 

We should also remember that we are trying to make 
the program functional now. One function that should be 
served is the need for recognition. Individual students. 
the teachers and the classes as groups, respond to atten- 
tion paid to them in personal recognition. The greatest 
results from the least effort I ever achieved came last 
winter, A night school intermediate class had done well 
on a Stanford test two days before. I stuck my head in 
the door and made this remark, “The test shows that this 
class is so bright I don’t think they need these,” the lights 


were turned out and I left. Not a gem of humor, nor a 
ponderous thought, yet it pleased every man in the class, 
the boss knew how they were doing, approved and told 
them so. They were recognized. 

Useful Texts, Supplementary Reading Sources and In- 
struction Guides 


1. Bright, Emma Lewis, and Mitchell, Eva Cornelia, 
Home and Family Life Series (four readers) ; 


Educator’s Washington Dispatch, New London, 1949 


Cass, Angelica W., 
Adult Education Series Book I, How We Live; 
Noble and Noble, New York, 1949 


5. Cass, Angelica W., 
Adult Education Series Book II, Your Family and 
Your Job; 
Noble and Noble, New York, 1948 


Cass, Angelica W., Hayes, Mary T., and Thomas. 
Lydia Austill, 

Adult Education Reader (level A and B); 

Readers Digest. Pleasantville, New York, 1954 


5. Durrell, Donald D., 
Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities; 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1940 


6. Fernold, Grace M., 
Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects; 
McGraw - Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1943 


Guyton, Mary L., and Keilty, Margarete, 
From Words to Stories; 
Noblesand Noble, New York, 1951 


Hoffman, Sylvan, and Grattan, C. Hartley, 
News of The Nation; 
Prentice - Hall Inc., New York, 1953 


Long, John A., 
Reader jor New Americans, Book | and II; 
American Book Co., New York, 1923 


10. Mason, Josephine Dwight, and O’Brien, Gertrude E.. 
A Practical Reader for Adults, Book | and II; 
D.C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1931 

11. McCullough, Constance M., Strong, Ruth, and 
Traxler, Arthur E., 

Problems in Improving Reading; 
McGraw - Hill Book Co., New York, 1946 

12. McGuire, Edna, 

America Then and Now; 
The Macmillian Company, New York, 1947 


as 


15. Rugg, Harold, 
(A Social Science Series of eight volumes) 
Man and His Changing Society; 
Ginn and Company, New York, 1936 
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14. Simpson, Elisabeth A., 


15. 


16. 


V7. 


19. 


20. 


SRA Better Reading, Book 1 - II and III; 
Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, 1951 


Simpson, Elizabeth A., 
Helping High School Students to Read Better; 
Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, 1954 


Southworth, Gertrude Van Duyn and Southworth. 
John Van Duyn, ae 
The Story of Long Ago; ¢ 
lroquoise Publishing Co., Inc., Syracuse, 1934 


Stewart, Cora Wilson, 
Country Life Readers, Book I and II; 
Johnson Publishing Co., New York, 1915 and 1930 


Thomas, Lydia Austill, 
Secrets of Successful Living; 
Readers Digest, Pleasantville, 1955 


Witty, Paul, 

How to Become A Better Reader; 

Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, 1953 
Witty, Paul, 

Streamline Your Reading; 

Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, 1949 
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Witty, Paul, 

Reading in Modern Education; 

D.C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1949 
Life Adjustment Booklets; 
Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago 


Little Wonder Books; 
Charles E. Merrill Co., New York, 1951 


Sor eee Navy Life Readers, Books | and II; 


U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1945 


Public Affairs Pamphlet Series; 


Public Affairs Phamphlet, New York | 


- The American Adventure Series; 
Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago, 1945 


These books and booklets are interesting reading 
materials, some quite valuable in helping solve per. 
sonal problems. They are ordinarily written on a 
level that can be meaningfully read by intermediate: 
students. 


A series of six booklets just released. Descriptive 
material indicates that reading difficulty probably 
limits the material to only the better readers in the 
intermediate groups. 


We Correct An Error 


The last issue of the Journal contained an ertor in the address 
of our Secretary-Treasurer Lt. Col. Paul B. Watson in which he was 
listed as Director of Education at Maryland State Reformatory. The 


correct address is as follows: 


Lt. Col. Paul B. Watson, Secretary-Treasurer 
Director of Education, Maryland State Penitentiary 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Prison Libraries 
Making Materials Available And Their Maximum Use 


Myrtle Stubkjaer 
Consultant to Institution Libraries 
Department of Public Welfare 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Many articles have been written and speeches made 
on what the library can and should do for prison inmates. 
{he standards for such libraries are readily accessible to 
you in your copy of A Manual of Correctional Standards. 
These things are familiar to you. I wish to present. 
within my allotted half hour, some suggestions: for your 
thinking—first, on making library materials available: 
and second, getting maximum use of those m@teria!s. 

My contact with prison libraries is as a consultant. 
I have not visited any large Federal or State prisons, so 
my experience pertains particularly to the prison o1 
reformatory of about 1000 inmates. 


Making materials available. 


If we were concerned with making library mater- 
jails available in almost any community other than a 
correctional institution, the obvious problem, given the 
space and materials in readiness, would be to advertise 
our wares, open the doors for business, and wait for 


patrons. In our prisons we find the order of procedure 


reversed. We may start only with eager patrons. 


Almost every correctional institution has, some- 
place in its environs, a collection of books whether they 
he inviting or depressing. The inviting collection needs 
no comment here except to remind you it must be main 
tained and kept alive with the regular acquisition of new 
material. The depressing collection is more familiar to 
us. One would think that by now most of the old base- 
ments and attics have been cleaned out by philanthropic 
svuscholders and all the moral and religious tomes of the 
1800's, the Hentys and Carpenters, the complete sets of 


_Bulwer-Lytton and Scott, have at last been donated to us 


Furthermore, we hope that by this time these same hooks 
have been weeded from our shelves. 

For those of you who are not librarians, weeding 
is the process. as you might well guess, of pulling out of 
the collection those books that are in poor condition, 
soiled, out-dated, or otherwise undesirable. Keeping 
shelves full of books which no one will ever read, be- 
cause it proves to visitors that you have a large library, 
is a mistake. It covers up the gaps in the collection. As 
a matter of fact, it might be that some big gaps resulting 
from judicious weeding would be alarming enough to 
bring forth some action. In any case there is no 
excuse today for having a room full of musty old books! 


If you have no librarian, contact your state library com 
mission for help in going over your collection. | have 
heard librarians at national library conveniions say the: 
would be glad to give professional advice to state insti 
tutions if they were given any indication that their hei), 
would be needed or wanted. Or you can ask your stat» 
library commission to recommend a local librarian wii’, 
training and experience to help you. A word of warning: 
be very sure you have the help of a qualified person. We 
have received some disgraceful collections of soiled, out. 
dated, and poorly chosen titles as donations from small 
town libraries. 

However, the discards you may receive from the 
larger public library or from the library commission 
may be very desirable items. In the U.S. there are 14 
states that have only one adult correctional institution 
within the boundaries. If those 14 single prisons have 
their state library commission acting in their interests. 
they would have the resources of their entire state to 
draw upon—college and university centers, larger pub- 
Jic libraries, industrial libraries, private collections~—a!! 
of whom from time to time discard good material in 
good condition. There are 16 states that have one prison 
and one reformatory—possibly @ third small institu- 
tion for women. These 16 states could get quite a boost 
in their collections by such help. 


But collections and gifts must be checked carefully. 
It is a task that demands experience and judgement and 
one for which you can get help if you tap your state 
resources. 


As I said before, prison libraries have reversed the 
order of procedure: we have patrons in plenty; we have 
hooks. But where are these books? Too often they have 
been relegated to some far corner or out-of-the-way place 
that no other department wants or will use. The first 
step in making library materials available should be the 
establishment of a place to which all inmates are allowed 
access to choose their own books. Without question this 
place should be centrally located so it is accessible no! 
only to the school population but to all inmates. 


We might “put in our little books” this statement 
made by the Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment: “No war, no strike, no depression, can so com 
pletely destroy an established business or its profits. as 


new and better methods, equipment, and materials in 
the hands of an enlightened competitor.” We can ap- 
propriate these words to our own use: institutions are not 
competitors in the business sense; but, of two working 
under similar physical and financial handicaps, one in- 
titution with ingenuity, resourcefulness, and little or no 
outlay of money will develop a much more advantageous 
use of facilites and program of activities. Thus, an en- 
lightened prison management, by making a careful study 
or survey of existing conditions, may discover possibilities 
of rearranging departments or units so that a library can 
be set up in a centrally located place. If careful study 
shows there is no space to be had at the time, the least 
one can do is to be on the alert for proposed changes in 
departments or enlarging programs that necessitate moves, 
so an early bid can be made for more desirable facilities. 
Everlasting vigilance pays. Surely every institution keeps 
some pace with the changing times either voluntarily by 
an enlightened management or involuntarily by having 
changes thrust upon them. Wonderful opportunities arise 
from unexpected sources but we must be ready to seize 
them when they appear. 


If prison management finds there is absolutely no 
extra space to establish a reading room, then until we 
find a way to get this, we must use other means of getting 
our materials and readers together. 


One of the most commonly used and certainly the 
least effective means of making material available is a 
library from which an inmate staff distributes requested 
material chosen from a printed list. The inmates are not 
allowed to visit the library to choose their reading. I do 
not have to enlarge upon the disadvantages of such a pro- 
cedure but constant repetition of what we are losing by 
this method may develop into the “squeaky wheel that gets 
the oil.” First there is the disappointment and frustration 
of one’s choosing a likely fiction title and having it turn 
out to be something not at all interesting to the reader. 
There are the very good books that are overlooked be- 
cause the titles may not be provocative or because the 
readers don’t know the authors. A more devastating loss 
is that there is no chance to reach the disinterested reader. 
Those who enjoy reading, those for whom books are a 
necessary part of living, are no great problem to us. If 
there is anything available to read, they will be after it. 
It is the non-reader, the person who has not made a habit 
of reading, who need all the enthusiasm, the incentive, 
and the influence that direct contact with a good librarian 
and with books can give. An educator who is himself an 
enthusiastic reader can spark the interest and develop 
enthusiasm for reading among the non-readers in the 
school department. But this group may represent only a 
small parc of those in the institution. 

A poor reader who had become discouraged when 
he received The Education of Henry Adams which he had 
chosen from the library list would certainly not there- 


after choose The Education of Hyman Kaplan, a delight. 
ful book which might have struck an appreciative 
response in him. Librarians in hospitals have had similar 
experiences: for instance, patients seeking religious books 
ask for From Here to Eternity on the basis of the title 
elone. At best, a list of fiction is cold, uninspiring, and 
completely misleading means of choosing reading. Non. 
fiction is grouped according to subject matter but there 
too, titles can be quite misleading. 


There are other possibilities for getting books and 
readers together. 


Even without a reading room, groups should be 
able to visit the library periodically to get an idea of wha: 
it looks like, how the books are arranged, and what some 
of the titles mean. Just as browsing in a book store car 
be a real incentive to us to buy books, so also getting 
into a library can be an inspiration to inmates to read 


hooks. 


Surely each class in the school department should 
make a regular visit to the library to choose supplementa- 
ry and recreational reading. Each classroom should have 
a small collection of supplementary reading from which 
the inmates could choose books. Such a collection should 
not be limited to those materials directly related to the 
class work. It is the enthusiastic discussion and recom- 
mendation of materials directly and indirectly related 
that may convince an inmate that reading is fun—an 
early step in the development of good reading habits. 


Going a step further, if there is no reading program, 
why cannot a schedule be arranged for various trade 
groups to visit the library periodically to handle books 
and look over titles for future borrowing? Is there a good 
reason why these groups could not leave the shop early 
one day a month and make a stop at the library enroute 
from the shop to their cell block? Such a visit may be an 
incentive to those in the group who are less interested in 
reading. In institutions where shop groups are divided so 
that they alternate class work and shop work, the class 
group should be given a periodic library visit. 

Whether inmates do or do not visit the library, it is 
essential that a collection of pertinent and allied reading 
materials be kept in the trade shops. For instance, in the 
auto mechanics shop, along with the Ch‘itons, Toboldts. 
and numerous handbooks, I would include the biography 
of Henry Ford (one of the new Biographies in Brie/ 
series), Kings of the Road, a most entertaining book that 
unobtrusively brings in good advice on driving, Mac- 
Arthur’s The Desert Watches—there are many such books 
that could be an incentive to reading more broadly. For 
the print shop, one can think of a multitude of books 
outside the trade or technical field that should appeal 
to would-be printers, type-setters, etc. The green house 
the farm, the furniture shop, the tailor shop--all have 
possibilities for small branch or shop collections. 
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Some institutions have sucessfully used a small mov- 
able units of filled book shelves that can be wheeled around 
to the various cell blocks with inmate library staff mem- 
hers in attendance to check out books. A complete change 
of book stock before each visit to the cell block would 
insure fresh choices for the readers. 

And finally we have the ideal arrangement which 
js found in some Federal and larger state prisons. In 
those places the prisoners may visit the library, use the 
reading room, and choose their own books at any time 
their work schedule permits. 

Maximum use of materials throughout the institution. 

In this problem of getting maximum use of materials. 
there is one prerequisite which is the stumbling block 
to many recommendations, That is the need for a pro- 
fessionally trained librarian. We have tremendous re- 
spect for and appreciation of the fine work of directors 
of education, chaplains, and others who have felt the 
need for library services, have organized collections of 
books, and have seen to their maintenance. But super- 
vising the educational program is a full time job in it- 
self; and if he is also a member of the classification 
board, a vocational guidance director, counselor, orien- 
tation and prerelease instructor, the education director 
has a heavily loaded program. It js physically impos- 
sible for such a busy person to have an intimate know- 
ledge of all the books in the library or to keep up with 
all the resources available. There is no way to get maxi- 
mum use of a library without a librarian. 


But since so many institutions don’t have them and 
the possibilities of recruiting libraries are not hopeful even 
if they were available, we must find other means to do 
the best we can. 


Librarians as a group seem to stay pretty much 
within the confines of the law, so we can’t often depend 
on finding a professionally trained inmate to direct pro- 


cedures. 

Since in most prisons the library is under the super- 
vision of the director of education, then on that person 
must fall the greatest responsibility for maximum use 
of the library. He is in a good position to get at least 
a superficial knowledge of book gifts or purchases being 
added to the library. By example and direction, his use 
of the library and his enthusiastic recommendations of 
‘ts material to his teaching staff are an inherent part of 
his work. 

He must prod the various trades foremen into mak- 
ing use of books. Those men will request books that are 
“musts” for teaching their trades, but they must also 
learn the value of a small collection of allied material 
in the shop and how it can boost an interest in reading. 
Ifa foreman is u enthusiastic or resistive about the idea 
of allied reading material in his shop, why not inveigle 
him to try a special collection there as an experiment. 


If it opens a new world of interests to only one or two 
men, it has been worth while. 


Getting across to correctional officers the value oi 
reading may be a longtime process but a necessary one. 
It has been our experience in state hospitals that once in 
awhile our work in getting a patient interested in read- 
ing may be completely undone by the careless remarks 
of an aide who thinks that sitting down reading a book 
is a sinful waste of time. The same thing can happen in 
prisons if one has officers who never read books and can 
see no point in it. One can’t be enthusiastic about some- 
thing he does not understand or does not like. And yet, 
with all we hear and see of developing hobbies for retire- 
nent and of continuing education until we die, people 
shoud develop an interest in and appreciation for read- 
ing. In-service training is certainly the opportune time 
and place in which to stress the importance of reading 
for the officers and to impress on them the value of 
reading for the inmate. 


Occasionally 1 see articles about teachers, profes- 
sional people, and even librarians who are not readers. 
lf there is anyone within an institution who should 
know the value of readjng and who should practice what 
he preaches, it is the professionally trained person. If 
he is not a reader, he should get started on that bit oi 
his adult education right away. An educator particularly 
should be a reading person----a necessary attribute of 
his work as a proper teacher. 


Just as Tennyson’s Ulysses said, “I am a part of 
all that I have met,” I feel that we are a part of all that 
we have read. Reading acceptable material, fiction and 
nonfiction, gives us new ideas, an awareness of how 
other people meet their problems, an insight into what 
makes peuple tick. Magazines keep us up to date on what 
people are thinking and doing today, and newspapers 
and newsmagazines give us the day by day events. Read- 
ing is an experience that can’t help but add something 
to us. 


A teacher, working with illiterates or poor readers, 
has a wonderful opportunity to build interests in reading. 
Children, adults, patients in mental hospitals---all people 
like to talk about what they have read. An informal class 
discussion can build up a genuine enthusiasm for books, 
can suggest follow-up reading, can awaken interest in 
new subjects, and can stimulate discussion which will 
furnish the officer an insight into the inmate’s attitudes, 
reactions, and interests. | would also recommend a 
teacher’s reading aloud to such a group of beginners. 


Men in quarantine should be oriented in library or 
reading facilities. Give them a library visit if that is 
in any way possible. This is a particularly important 
time for good groundwork. For some of these people. 
this may be their first contact with a library. When the 
director of education interviews him and finds out his 
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interests, he could suggest the inmate’s starting on a 
reading program. Then, if one has an intelligent inmate 
on the libary staff, let him try his wings at making up a 
suggested readng list for the inmate, the list of course 
io be instigated and passed on by the education director. 


Prisoners in the hospital unit and those in the camps 
should receive a varied assortment of books and mag. 
azines regularly. 


Book lists on special subject fields and printed in 
the prison paper can create a great deal of interest. Here 
is a challenge to a member of the library staff to use 
liis ingenuity and intelligence to perceive the timeliness 
and popularity of a subject in preparing a reading list. 


Movies seem to be a perennial source of reading 
requests. Archaeology, South America, wild animal life. 
Africa, Houdini, science, are subjects that just recently 
have been made popular by movies in one of our institu- 
tions. 


The psychologist and social worker can promote 
library use. They are in a choice spot to understand an 
inmate’s needs and to recommend reading of a thera- 
peutic nature to supplement their work with him. With 
the case loads such professional people have, they must 
have some means by which the inmate can get further 
help outside of personal interviews. The library is the 
source of that reading. 


Much emphasis is being placed on social education. 
Library facilities are a necessary supplementary aid to 
that program. For each phase to be discussed by the social 
therapy group, the library should supply added material 
that will be readable and suited to the abilities of the 


various readers. Such lists as “Reading ladders for human > 


relations” and “Good books for poor readers” are of help. 
Science Research pamphlets are written by authorities in 
their f'elds. Although the material is geared to the teen- 
ager, you can find many of the pamphlets that would be 
acceptable to the slow reader. The person for whom 
Aristotle, Rousseau, and William James would be too 
heavy going can acquire a realization of his responsi- 
hilities to himself, his family, and his community through 
simpler writings that illustrate these same philosophies. 


For instance, the revised standard version of the Bible js 
easier to read; Hemingway’s Old Man and the Sea j, 
simply written and gives an effective picture of intergrity 
and endurance. Al Schacht’s new book My own particular 
screwball gives an excellent lesson in racial tolerance: 
Suhl’s One foot in America shows what it means to be a 
foreigner in a new land and conveys the thrill and privi- 
lege of being an American. Many such books will appea! 
to the poorer reader because of his interest in the subjec 
matter while simultaneously he absorbs the philosophy as 
a kind of by-product. 


The major benefit from suggested reading for this 
group is that they are reading for a purpose; finding 
something that really interests them is an incentive to 
more reading. The most beneficial result of all is the 
discussion of ideas, the application the prisoner makes 
of those ideas to himself, the understanding and insight 
that come thereby. With it all comes the development oj 
reading tastes, discrimination in reading, and the appre. 
ciation of good books. 

We know that even with the best library facilities in 
existence, an institution is not going to send all nicely. 
rehabilitated people out of its doors. But we also know 
that there are those for whom the library does play an 
important part in their rehabilitation. 


So in making library materials available and getting 
maximum use of those materials, we must employ every 
means our ingenuity and resourcefulness can command. 
Make the best possible use of your inmate staff and do not 
overlook the help availabie for the asking from state 
library commissions. 


Norman Cousins has an editorial in the Sept. 10th 
issue of Saturday Review, one sentence of which expresses 
so well what we should be doing within prison walls: 
“Education fails unless the three R’s at one end of the 
school spectrum lead ultimately to the four P’s at the 


_ other—Preparation for Earning, Preparation for Living, 


Preparation for Understanding, Preparation for Partici- 
pation in the problems involved in the making of a better 
world.” This is an obligation to prisoners in which edu- 
cators and librarians can profitably share. 
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Adapting And Using Adult Educational Materials 


Bernice Byfield, M. A. 
Institutional Education Director 
Westfield State Farm, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


My first reaction to Adult Education was that it was 
-omething about which I knew very little. Then I remem- 
beved that for more years than I like to admit I have been 
in charge of an educational program for adult offenders 
aad realized that I did know something about adult ed- 
ucation from that viewpoint and that I have some rather 


~ positive convictions on the subject. I know that my think- 


ing was conditioned by an experience I had with an 
English for Foreigners Program. 

I was a very inexperienced teacher and was per- 
suaded to teach an evening class when the enrollment far 
outran the expectations of the sponsors. It was in a small 
Jt) in Pennsylvania where most of the foreign element 
hed some knowledge of English and were becoming aware 
of their lack through their children who were in public 
schools. | was most earnest and very thrilled with the 
hopeful adults who came to learn. I think they were 
cathusiastic at the opportunity. 

We teachers weren’t very sure of what we were ex- 
pected to teach nor did we have either skill or experience 
in work with adults. When we asked the supervisor what 
text to use, he supplied us with the intermediate language 
books that the children were using in the day school an 
had about as much idea as we did of what to teach. When 
| think of the zeal with which I presented and drilled the 
use of the irregular verbs, the parts of speech, the pain- 
ful memorization of abbreviations and drill on punctua- 
tion, I marvel at the endurance of the students. Each 
night we labored faithfully to achieve that nice even slant 
of the Palmer Method of Penmanship. Even today I feel 


‘a distinct sense of guilt for the way I failed those students. 


I am sure you have already guessed the result. For a few 
weeks our students appeared promply, but after about 
three months the classes were abandoned because we had 
no students to teach. They did not complain nor were 
they unzuly. They just quit coming. The school superin- 
tendent was disgusted and I was a very hurt and dis- 
appointed teacher who felt that she had given her very 
best and had been rejected. Only after many years was 
| able to face the fact that it was my failure not theirs. 
This narrow consept of adult education still colors 
some of our thinking. The English for Foreigners pro- 
gram gave way to the W.P.A. which had some dis- 
sppointing experiences also. Then the Armed Services 


Program came along with its efficient methods, and since 

then we have had education for the veterans about which 

I know very little, but which is still very much with us. 
Always it seems that we develop adult education 


courses to meet emergencies and just as we get them to 
function well the emergency is over and a new inadequacy 
is confronting us. We cling to our ideal that education 
is something that can be completed. We feel that the 
normal thing is to get education in our youth and then 
we have it or else we have been deprived of it and think 
that adult education is the method for removing this de- 
privation. Much of what we call education in correctional 
institutions is this effort to make up what the inmate did 
not learn as a youth. 

We have learned much from the emergency educa- 
lion programs in the last quarter of a century but | 
wonder if we are willing to accept the fact that education 
is a lifelong necessity and that we will have to learn as 
long as we live. We cannot get it in our youth, it is 
needed throughout our life. 

Someone has said that adult education is the result 
of a feeling of inadequacy. I suppose this is true but | 
think the feeling that sends people to adult education 
classes is a healthful feeling and not a morbid one. I do 
not want to give the impression that adult education is 
everything from the latest needlework fed to lectures on 
atomic energy. A good many people have given defini- 
tions of adult education and many have much in common 
yet each has author’s bias. I admit frankly that I have 
my bias when I offer my version. I feel then any activity 
which is engaged in for the purpose of increasing or 
improving our ability to participate in groups in order 
to improve the conditions of iiving or the community: 
any*learning that helps any individual to solve his per- 
sonal problems more satisfactorily is education and 
becomes adult education when adults participate. It is 
not something which one can accumulate and store for 
later need and complete at some time. It is a continuous 
process in which we associate with others in group enter- 
prises to achieve a goal. This goal may be a better use of 
leisure time, or more efficient ways of doing a job or 
learning to speak well. 

For a good example I cite the Correctional Educa- 
tion Workshop at Purdue University. We attend becaus: 
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we want to learn better ways of doing our jobs. I am 
sure it is fairly safe to predict that from time to time 
most of us will continue to participate in more learning 
situations. I know that | am planning a workshop pro- 
ject with my teachers for this winter in which we hope 
to improve our curriculum and set up means of evalua- 
tion. 1 am sure most of you will be doing something 
similar. 

How does this apply to our particular situation as a 
correctional worked? Is adult education any different in 
correctional institutions than in the world outside? I think 
not. In some respects there is a difference since our stu- 
dents have time to engage in adult education without 
the pressure of making a living, or maintaining a family 
or carrying out various civic duties. There is also a very 
determined effort on the part of correctional officials to 
see that our students do go from where they are to where 
we want them to be. As yet we have no sure method for 
achieving this worthy purpose but it does not lessen our 
zeal. 

There is a book called “Prisoners Are People.” | 
like that title since it says so much. Prisoners are people 
and the same motives that cause people in the world out- 
side to go to adult education classes cause our prisoners 
to attend our classes. Their motives stem from the same 
hasic needs. They want to know how to do a job so thai 
they can make more money, or they may want the feeling 
of security that comes with knowledge and skill, or they 
want a new experience, or they want to appear well with 
their fellow men. Prisoners want just about what every- 
one else wants when they attend the many courses in Y’s, 
in school, in churches and in short wherever people 
organize in groups to learn to achieve a goal. 

To be sure, most incarcerated people have been hurt 
and damaged by the bad experiences that they have had 
before they came to the institution, and we have these 
many latencies with which to contend but understanding 
the twisted personalities of our charges is not the subject 
of this discussion. I think there is a quotation which de- 
scribes prisoners who come to an institution “alone and 
afraid, in a world (they) never made.” I do not propose 
to discuss some of the methods of getting the hurt and 
bewildered prisoners ready for the courses which we 
offer as adult education. What I am trying to say is that 
any course that is understandable, usable and interesting 
may be adapted to an institutional program. I want to 
tell you about some of the courses which we have found 
that our students have wanted and have found helpful. | 
think that most of you would agree that the criteria for 
selecting such courses must be that they will prove help- 
ful in enabling our students to return to their communities 
not only able to be a constructive member of that com- 
munity but that they must want to do so as well. 


li 


The courses that I am going to describe are ong 
that I think have much to contribute to doing something 
about the problems that confront the men and women in 
our correctional institutions today. I will highlight only 
a few. 

At present New York State is committed to a 
course called Successful Living. It was formerly called 
Morals and Ethics and in the beginning was about as 
popular as the oft-mentioned “skunk at the lawn party”, 
I for one wanted none of it and held out rather firmly 
that such a course belonged in the province of the chap. 
lains and was not for the education department. Hovw. 
ever, | did not get my way and it became a joint op. 
eration of the clergy and the education staff. Much of 
the material was borrowed from the Army and a group 
of chaplains and educators selected eleven topics. They 
are: worship, clean speech, what is right, honesty, sin. 
cerity, character, constructive thinking, self-control, chasti- 
ty, the home, and the importance of example and duty. 
The methods of instruction are: lectures by the chaplains, 
discussion with both chaplains and teachers and note 
book work. This course is given to all new admissions 
very early in their residence. I do not mean to tell you 
that a lecture on honesty is going to cause a thief to 
become an honest person nor will one on chastity cause 
a prostitute to “go and sin no more”. These lectures and 
discussions do cause the girls and women to think, to 
examine themselves and to question what can be done 
about their problems. They develop a more receptive 
attitude and the course provides inspiration to go ahead 
with vocational training or general education classes. 
This will do something about their problems, and the 
belief that they can get help in solving them is the im- 
portant out-come of the course. 

A second part of our curriculum is our recreational 
program. It is fairly certain that most of the activities 
which have resulted in committment have been carried 
on in leisure time. Most of our surveys reveal that our 
students, especially the younger group, that is the sixteen, 
seventeen, eighteen and nineteen year olds, have not taken 
part in groups or participated in civic activities. When | 
was doing psychological work and had time to make some 
studies, I found that only two of a year’s admissions 
had ever belonged to clubs. I think this might not be true 
tuday since our records do reveal some gang affiliation. 

But our students do not know how to play on a team, 
or to be helpful in group activities or to assume responsi- 
blities and carry through a project. So we try to have 
teams, to have clubs, to have parties and picnics; in short 
we try to have as many social opportunities for the girls 
and women to work together for a common goal as pos- 
sible in an institutional setting. One way we accomplish 
this is by cottage or group chairmen. These chairmen are 
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lected and hecome leaders who get the members of the 
residence unit to work together for something the groups 
wants. Our recreational leaders are selected by staff but 
they too are trained to get the teams cogether or to sead 
the group in some way. This is not an easy job and the 
supervisors and teachers who carry out this part of our 
adult education program have a tremendous job and 
often a most disheartening one. Leaders are not made in 
a short period of time. They require training and guid- 
ance as well as many hours of practice. 

Our plan does enable us with a limited staff to get 
everyone working together. For example, the cottage 
chairman in a cottage that is giving a party must have « 
group for decorating, group for entertainment, and a 
group for refreshments; even a group for cleaning up. 
Thus it happens that any such undertaking requires 
everyone to do something for the common good and to 
take on responsibility. 

Just last week a cottage was going swimming after 
supper. I asked the officer where two girls were working 
if the girls could get off a bit early in order to go. One 
of the fellow workers spoke up before the officer could 
answer and said “O, we'll do their work for them this 
evening.” I really felt that this girl had learned something 
fundamental about getting along with others and was 
willing to accept responsibility as well as contribute to 
the common good. 

These are two courses which I have described in 
detail. Please don’t think our program is all one of social 
activity. We have vocational training; there is the Beauty 
School where girls must perform a thousand hours of 
acceptable service, and spend other hours in study; there 
is power machine operation where each girl is expected 
to attain both speed and skill on various types of 
machines; there is the laundry with its production quota 
and the food units where unsatisfactory results register 
most quickly on the institutional morale. Then there are 
academic courses for high school or elementary schoo] 
credit and our high school equivalency program for the 
students over 21 years of age who secure their high school 
diploma by passing an examination. There are the com- 
mercial or business courses which are among the most 
popular with the more intelligent girls. There are other 
courses such as home nursing, first aid and child care. 
We have had the Dale Carnegie course of public speaking, 
Alcoholic Anonymous and group therapy. 


I think we have not explored the full possibilities of 
vocational training for women. Most institutions lean too 
heavily on an out-dated ideal of homemaking. Most girls 
and women who return to their community from the in- 
stitution will become a part of a vast number of working 
women. In our industrial world the working woman dx 
not spend her day in cleaning her house, cooking for her 
lamily, making clothing and caring for the children. 


Electric gadgets take care of most of the cleaning, syn- 
thetic fabrics and the laundramat solve the laundry pro- 
blem. Clothes are purchased ready made from our many 
clothing stores and a can opener and our many food pro- 
cessing plants make meal preparation a matter of minutes, 
not hours. Children spend a major part of their day in 
nursery or regular day schools while their mother works 
in a factory, a store or an office. 

Women’s institutions still spend too much time in 
custom sewing, hand ironing, scrubbing and preparation 
of food in the most laborious way. The men’s institution 
have met the problem of trajning for vocational place- 
ment much more realistically than we have, and I regret to 
say they are doing a better job. I think we are doing a 
better job on emotional training, and I hope it will be 
only a short while before we expand our vocational train- 
ing realistically and really train girls and women for 
placement and adaptation in a industrial world. 

Adaptation of adult education materials should be no 
more static than is the world today. The course in first 
aid is an example of the need for continuous adaptation. 
Once such a course featured life saving and emergency 
measures for accidents. Now we have to learn what to do 
if a hydrogen bomb explodes. 

I could talk for hours about things we do but I 
think I could sum up by saying that our adaptation of 
adult education materials is seeing that we find ways of 
meeting the needs of our students. If a girl or a woman 
or a boy or a man feels that the thing he or she is learn- 
ing is worthwhile or if it meets a need it is useful and 
worthwhile. One simple example I would like to leave 
with you is that of a girl who gave the administration 
just about as much trouble as was possible for one ado- 
lescent girl through bad conduct, refusing to work, 
fighting, etc. It was possibly a happenstance that one of 
the teachers found that she had a bit of music in her 
soul. She started to learn to play the saxophone, and her 
attitude began to change and of course her conduct im- 
proved. She is now a stranger in the discipline court, but 
the is a faithful student who practices regularly and has 
learned to play with the others. She is actually learning 
a trade so that she can earn a living. I don’t know why 
she had this need to express herself through music or why 
the saxophone met this need, but I do know that it seems 
to be the thing that was strong enough to motivate her to 
make plans for the future. I have hopes it may carry her 
into a community adjustment outside the institution. 

It seems to me if we have staff members who are 
alert enough to catch the interest or perhaps in the 
language of the psychiatrist “find the need” of the in- 
dividual and then be resourceful enough to do something 
about it, we are well along the way to solving the problem 
of rehabilitation of offenders. This finding the need and 
providing the instruction which fills it is the kind of 
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adaptation of adult education materials that I think we 
need in our correctional institutions. 

In the Mikado we hear “make the punishment fit 
the crime.” There is sense to this. We should make the 
punishment fit the crime, through adapting the treatment 
to the need. If we accept the sociologists’ definition of 
delinquency and crime, namely that it is only a symptom 
of maladjustment or social illness, then we should make 
the punishment of incarceration not only fit the specia! 
illness, but we should see to it that it cures this illness. 


This fitting the treatment to the inmate so that he 


{eels better, has the will to do differently and develops 
the tenacity to carry through on his determination is rea 
adaptation of materials to adult needs. It requires using 
all materials available and every known method of teach. 
ing. It means that we must have elasticity in our sou! 
imagination in our brain and love in our heart. | he 


iieve in this kind of adaptation most sincerely and | ye. 
commend it to you most wholeheartedly. 


Address Made At The Purdue Summer Conference ©; 
Education And Correction July, 1955 


New Film Council Service 
May Prove Valuable For Correctional Educators 


The Film Council of Amenica has announced that, 
“...in order to meet certain special needs made known 
Ly producers and film users alike, the Spot Booking Pre- 
view Service was organized this year. For this service 
a central depository of preview prints from various pro- 
ducers has been established, through which requests for 
various prints from individual and organizational film 
users can be serviced. This has the advantage of offer- 
ing one central source to which program chairmen and 
fiim users can write, rather than having to consult hun- 
dreds of different sources. Individuals not connected 
with any institutions conducting film previews are given 
the opportunity to keep informed on current 16mm pro- 
duction ....” 


“In the Spot Booking Preview Service, previews 
result from the requests of the film user. After contract- 
ing for service, the film user is supplied with annotated 


title lists, source lists, and a supply of order forms by 
the FCA. From the annotated lists the film user chooses 
the titles he wishes to preview and orders them from FCA. 
‘The previewer is charged one-way postage for the film 
package, and may order as many titles for preview as 
he wishes. Like the Film Preview Center Project, the 
films are for preview only and not general program use. 
After previewing, the film user contacts the producer 
directly to obtain the film for program use. Although 
this service was newly organized this fall, all indication: 
are that it will be widely used as producers and film 
users continue to ask for information about it and wish 
to be included. 

“...Anyone interested in participating in these secvices 
either as a producer of films or as a user should write 
to FCA for further information. The address is: FILM 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 600 Davis Street, Evanston 


Illinois. 
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Development Of An Orientation Handbook For 
Elmira Reformatory Education Department 


Reuben Simon, Teacher 
Elmira Reformatory 


Elmira, N. Y. 


(Fourth of Five Installments) 


Chapter Four 
PROCEDURES USED 


SETTING UP THE STUDY 


The author has resorted to the use of a combination 
of methods in setting up this Study—historical, researe/: 
survey, and personal interviews. It is true, that in some 
phases of the Study it was more feasible to utilize one 
method more than the others, but quite frequently it was 
necessary to employ combinations of these methods. 


The first two chapters of this Study, and various 
sections of the Orientation Handbook for Elmira Reform- 
atory Education Department, contain much data secure:| 
through the use of the historical research method. This 
method involved the reading of, and the extracting of 
pertinent facts from, the contents of an extensive bibli- 
ography of books, magazines, reports, and other literature 
dealing with the history and the various aspects of 
correctional institutions and their educational programs. 
The Bibliography, at the end of this Study, does not in- 
clude the listing of all these sources—the list contains only 
those sources that have been included in the footnotes. 

Part II, Building an Orientation Handbook for 
Elmira Reformatory Education Department, and the last 
two chapters in Part I, include much material compiled 
from a nation-wide survey conducted by the author. This 


survey, carried on via correspondence procedures, cov- 
ered forty States, ten Federal Correctional Institutions, the 
District of Columbia, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force 
the Canadian Penitentiary System, and two public school 
systems. A Letter of Inquiry, (99) requesting personnel 
handbooks, was sent to each of the sixty different ad- 
dresses (100) —these names and addresses were obtained 
from a directory dealing with State and National Correc- 
tional Institutions, (101) The number of responses was 
satisfactory, but only forty per cent of these made any 
concrete contribution of handbooks of any type. A com- 
plete listing of results of this correspondence is recorded 
on the following pages. 


99-This Letter is presented in Appendix B. 

100 - These names and addresses are presented on pp. 63- 
71. 

101 - American Prison Association, State and National 
Correctional Institutions of the United States of 
America, Canada, England, and Scotland. 1953. 


RESULTS OF CORRESPONDENCE 


LETTER OF INQUIRY SENT TO: 


J.M. McCullough, Jr., Director 
State Department of Correction And Institution 
Montgomery 4, Alabama 


TYPE AND CONTENT OF RESPONSE 


“A Manual For the New Inmate” 
“Alabama State Employee’s Handbook” 
“Security Employee’s Manual” 
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Department of Correction 
State Office Building No. 1 
Sacremento 14, California 


J. Price Briscoe, Director 

State Department of Institutions 
State Capitol Building 
Denver 2, Colorado 


Robert Grey, Superintendent 
Connecticut Reformatory 
Maple Avenue, Box G 
Cheshire, Connecticut 


Elwood H. Wilson, Warden 

New Castle County Workhouse 
P. O. Drawer 1871 

Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Donald Clemmer, Director 
Department of Corrections 

District of Columbia 

2018 New Municipal Center Bldg. 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Paul J. Eubanks, Superintendent 
Apalachee Correctional Institu- 
tion 

Chattahooche, Florida 


L. F. Chapman, Superintendent 
Florida State Prison 

Box 221 

Raiford, Florida 


R. E. Warren, Director 
State Board of Corrections 
415 State Capitol 

Atlanta, Georgia 


J. L. McCarthy, President 
State Board of Education 
Boise, Idaho 


Joseph D. Bibb, Director 
Department of Safety 
Springfield, Illinois 


Hugh P. O’brien, Chairman 
Department of Correction 
210 State House 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


Robert C. Lappen, Chairman 
Board of Control of State Institu- 
tions 

Des Moines, Iowa 


W.E. Wetson, Director 
Divison of Corrections 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Harold E. Hegstrom, Warden 
Federal Correctional Institution 
Danbury, Connecticut 


No response 


“Manual of Procedures of Educa- 
tion” 


“Introduction to Classification and 
Treatment” 


No response 
Responded—No Handbooks 
No response 


“Personnel Handbook” 


No response 
No response 
No response 


Responded—No Handbooks 
Responded—No Handbooks 


No response 


“Rules and Regulations for the 
Government and Discipline 
Of The Men’s Reformatory” 

“Rule Book”—Iowa State Reform- 
atory 

“Rule Book”—Iowa Train. School 
for Boys 

Responded—Manual For The New 
Inmate 


Responded—No Handbooks 
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Edward D. Grant , Director Responded—No Handbooks 
Department of Institutions 

State Capitol Buildnig 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Norman U. Greenlaw, Commis. Responded—Old Handbooks in 


sioner cess of Revision 
Department of Institutional Ser- 

vice 

Augusta, Maine 

Enos S. Stockbridee, Chairman “Rules of the Board of Correctio, 
Department of Correction of Maryland” 


1410 Standard Oil Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Reuben L. Lurie, Commissioner No response 
Department of Correction 

State House 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Earnest C. Brooks, Commissioner Responded—No Handbooks 
Department of Corrections 


1609 E. Kalamazoo Street 
Lansing, Michigan 


Jarle Leirfallom, Commissioner No response 
Department of Public Welfare 

Globe Building 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


W.L. Fitzsimmons, Clerk of Boards Responded—No Handbooks 
Department of Consolidated Boards 
Helena, Montana 


W.H. Diers, Chairman 
Board of Control 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Governor Charles H. Russel, Chair- Responded—No Handbooks 
man 


State Board of Paroles and Pardons 
Carson City, Nevada 


Edmund R. East, Superintendent Responded—No Handbooks 
New Hampshire State Indust. 

School 

1056 River Road ~ 

Manchester, New Hampshire 


F. Lovell Bixby, Deputy Commis- “Handbook of Information ani 


No response 


sioner Rules—Officers and Employ- 
Department of Instifutions and ees of New Jersep Penal & 
Agencies Correctional Institutions” 
State Office Building “Answer-Question Statement for 
Trenton 7, New Jersey Relatives of Bordentown h- 
mates” 
“About You and Clinton Farms” 

Walter F. Anderson, Director “The North Carolina Prison De 
Prison Division partment” 


115 S. Morgan Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


R. H. Sherman, Chairman Responded—No Handbooks 
Board of Administration 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


Charles C. Mason, Superintendent “Now Wait a Minute—Handboo 
Tusla Public Schools For Teachers” 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Lee Hanlee, Superintendent Po 
Arkansas State Penitentiary Arthur 
Gould, Arkansas 
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arthur L, Glattke, Chief 
Division of Correction 
Department of Public Welfare 
State Office Building 

Columbus 16, Ohio 

Joe Harp, Warden 

Oklahoma State Penitentiary 
Granite, Oklahoma 


fred W. Brady, Director 
pureau of Penal Affairs 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Herold V. Langlois, Asst. Director 
pwision of Correctional Services 
4) Fountain Street 

providence 3, Rhode Island 


Fina Frier, Secretary 
Board of State Industrial Schools 
Columbia, South Carolina 


G. Norton Jameson, Warden 
South Dakota Penitentiary 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Franklin Fierce, Commissioner 
Department of Institutions 

State Office Building 

Nashville 3, Tennessee 


0.B, Ellis, General Manager 
Texas Prison System 
Huntsville, Texas 


Paul M. Peters, Secretary 
State Board of Corrections 
Box 250 

Draper, Utah 


T.C. Dale, Commissioner 
Department of Institutions and 
Corrections 

State House 

Montpelier, Vermont 


Rice M. Youell, Director 
Division of Corrections 

429 South Belvidere Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 


Van Eaton, Director’ 
Department of Public Institutions 
‘ympia, Washington 


Dell White, Secretary 
West Virginia Board of Control 
Charleston 5, West Virginia 


Russell G. Oswald, Director 
Divison of Corrections 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Ewin C. Rothwell, Secretary 

a Board of Charities and Re- 
orm 

Capitol Building 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Nim Kinsella, Warden 

Feleral Reformatory for Women 
Alderson, West Virginia 


“You”—Inmate Handbook 


No response 


Responded—No Handbooks 


Responded—Old Handbook In Pro- 
cess of Revised 


Responded—No Handbooks 


Responded—No Handbooks 


No response 


No response 


“Organization and Classificaticn 
—Utah State Prison” 


Responded—No Handbooks 


Responded—No Handbooks 


Responded—Working on Hand- 
book 


No response 


No response 


No response 


Responded—No Handbooks 
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Dr. Benjamin Frank 

Director of Education Department 
United State Department of Jus- 
tice 

Bureau of Prisons 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Dr. R.P. Hangerman, Warden 
Federal Reformatory 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


W.H. Hardwick, Warden 
Federal Reformatory 
El Reno, Oklahoma 


Richard O. Culver, Warden 
Federal Reformatory 
Petersburg, Virginia 


Allen Shank, Warden 
Federal Correctional Institution 
Ashland, Kentucky 


Mylton L. Kennedy, Warden 
Federal Correctional Institution 
Englewood, Colorado 


Robert H. Armstrong, Warden 
Federal Correctional Institution 
La Tuna, Texas 


David M. Heritage, Warden 
Federal Correctional Institution 
Milan, Michigan 


Herbert Cox, Warden 
Federal Correctional Institution 
Seagoville, Texas 


Colonel Paul S. Willard, AGC, 
Chief 

Office of Adjutant General 
Correction Branch 


Colcnel William C. Capehart U.S. 
M.C., Corrective Services Branch 
Bureau of Naval Personnel 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Lt. Colonel Robert T. Sweeney, 
Chief., Office of Air Provost Mar- 
shall., Correction Divison, APM, 
TIG 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Major-General Ralph B. Gibson 
Commissioner of Penitentiaries 
Justice Building 
Ottawa, Canada 


Henry F. Hort, Supervisor 
Elementary Education 
Sidney Central School 
Sidney, New York 


“Vocational Training In Agricul- 
ture” 


“Plan Your Future” 
Description of general orientation 
for personnel 


Responded—No Handbooks : 

Outlines of Basic and Advanced 
Training Programs for Per- 
sonnel 


No response 


Responded—No Handbooks 
Description of Orientation Pro- 
gram For Personnel 


Responded—No Handbooks 


Responded—No Handbooks 


“Information Booklet—Federal 
Correctional Institutions” 
“Educational & Vocational Train- 
ing Program for Inmates” 
“Orientation Information— Federal 
Correctional Institutions— 

Milan” 


Responded—No Handbooks 


Responded—No Handbooks 


“Regulations for Operation of Re- 
taining Commands” 
“Brig Manual” 


No response 


No response 


“Report of Committee to Prepare 
Criteria For Teacher Evalua- 
tion” 


In brief, the results of the survey can be summed up 


in the following fashion: of revision 2: 
Response to Letter of Inquiry 66-2/3% Number of responses stating, 
(40 Responses) “No Handbooks.” 20 
Percentage of responses sub- The resultant handbook of this Study, Orientation 
mitting materials 40% Handbook for Elmira Reformatory Education Depart. 
ment, has been compiled by combining all the methods 
Hendbooks 25 mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. The content 
a material of the handbook is predominantly the result of 
Personnel Handbooks and personal interviews granted by Elmira Reformatory De. 
Manuals 16 partmental Directors and Supervisors—these administra- 
— tors also contributed organizational and administrational 
9 materials. However, the historical research method was 
responsible for the historical contents of Section V in the 
Personnel Orientation Pro- handbook, and the results of the survey were responsible 
grams submitted 2 for the setting up and arranging of handbook items. . 
Chapter Five 


Old Handbooks in the process 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


It would be ideal if one handbook could be developed 
for use in all the institutions in the New York State De- 
partment of Correction. Unfortunately, due to the dif- 
ferences in institutional administrational policies, educa- 
tional programs, and the characteristics of the inmate- 
populations, it is not feasible to develop one extensive 
handbook for the orientation and supervision of the ed- 
ucational personnel in all the Department’s institutions-— 
each institution will have to develop its own handbook 
for its personnel. Therefore, this study has been limited 
to the development of a handbook for one specific institu- 
tion, the Elmira Reformatory. 


This handbook has been further limited to the Elmira 
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Reformatory Education Department, and the part thi: 
department plays in the overall institutional program. 
Therefore, the information has been designed specifically 
lo assist in the orientation and supervision of educational 
personnel, as to their institutional and professional re- 
sponsibilities. 

As with other handbooks, this one does not contain 
all the answers, but an attempt has been made to try and 
anticipate the majority of potential questions. This does 
not imply that the handbook should be substituted for 
other forms of orientation and supervision of nnel— 


at best, it can serve only as a valuable supplement to 
these procedures, 


PART Il 
BUILDING AN ORIENTATION HANDBOOK 
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Chapter Six 
NEED FOR THIS HANDBOOK 


Public School administrators have felt the need for 
supplying the teachers with handbooks or other infor- 
mational materials as part of their Orientation Periods. 
It is recognized that incoming teachers need much in- 
formation and assistance to help them properly adjust to 
the new situations. The amount of information and assis- 
tance necessary will depend upon each teacher’s previous 
training, teaching experience, individual personality, and 
the specific characteristics of the new teaching situation. A 
properly organized handbook supplements other forms of 
orientation, and can bea valuable source of information 
and assistance. 


If the need for orientation handbooks is felt in the 
public schools, then the need must be much greater in in- 
stitutions, such as the Elmira Reformatory. Here the new 
instructor comes face-to-face with peculiar problems 
which are confined to Correctional and Institutional Edu- 
cation. To say the least, teaching in a correctional institu- 
tion is a most unusual undertaking for those incoming 
instructors who have gained their professional training in 
the normal manner—in colleges, universities, and other 
teacher-training centers. It is necessary to begin developing 
the new instructor from the point where the orthodox train- 
ing terminated in order to prepare him for a career in 
Correctional Education. The length of training will de- 
pend upon the instructor’s previous experience, the 
amount of his professional training, his individual 
personality, and the type of educational assignment. 


Upon the instructor’s appointment to the Elmira Re- 
formatory, he is placed in an individual orientation pro- 
gram to become acquainted with the Institution, its 
program, and its personnel. For two weeks, the instructor 
visits and observes all the areas of the Reformatory and the 
program--this includes the observation of every procedure 
and activity, from the reception of the inmates to their 
release. After this period, the instructor is turned over to 
his immediate Supervisor for further orientation and a 
work assignment. 


During the first few months, the new instructor has 
need for much information and assistance. The Supervisor 
attempts to keep in close contact with the new instructor. 
but quite frequently this is prevented by the demands and 
needs of his other supervisory duties. The new instructor 
‘s then left with no other alternative than to seek in- 
formation and assistance from other sources—these 
sources can be good, bad, or indifferent. In situations 
such as this, an organized handbook would prove to be 
very helpful and beneficial for both the new instructor 
and the Supervisor. 


A handbook would also be useful in other ways. I{ 
the instructor were issued an Orientation Handbook for 
Elmira Reformatory Education Department upon his 


entrance into service, he would get a much broader and 
clearer picture of his position and what is expected of him. 
The handbook could also serve as a guide to the Super- 
visor and the instructor through the Orientation Period. 
giving fuller meaning and understanding to the orienta- 
tion than that given previously. As the instructor goes 
through his adjustment period, he will find the handbook 
quite a source of reference, and a source that may insti- 
gate questioning on his part. This handbook need not be 
confined to use by the new employee alone, for it could 
he issued to older educational employees to refresh their 
memories and possibly stimulate job enthusiasm. 


Chapter Seven 
CRITERIA USED FOR THIS HANDBOOK 


The criteria used for this handbook were quite 
limited by the meagerness of the results of the aut!ior’s 
survey. With the exception of the California Manual oj 
Procedures Education, the materials received did not in- 
clude any handbooks dealing specifically with the orien- 
tation of Correctional Education teachers. In general, 
these materials did not contribute much towards the gen- 
eral arrangement of the handbook, nor did they assist in 
any degree as to the selection of content materials. How- 
ever, these materials did have value in providing compar- 
isons of sizes, types of printing, spacing, bindings 
covers, grades of paper, artistic contents, and language 
used. 

Fortunately, the author received an excellent teachers’ 
orientation handbook, Now Wait A Minute, from Tulsa. 
Oklahoma, to serve as a criterion in the development of 
this handbook. It was this Tulsa handbook that provided 
the major portions of item-ideas included in the: Orien- 
tation Handbook for Elmira Reformatory Education 
Department. 

If one were to look at Now Wait A Minute, the Tulsa 
iuandbook, he would soon come to realize why this author 
found this handbook to be such a worthwhile model. The 
handbook is attractive, logically arranged, and it con- 
tains such pertinent information that should be of great 
assistance and enlightenment for the Tulsa teachers. It js 
indeed an excellent example of what an orientation hand- 
book should contain, and how these contents should be 
arranged. 


With such a handbook at his disposal, it was not too 
difficult for this author to plan the general format for 
his handbook—it provided ideas for the inclusion of the 
major sectional and item-headings applicable to the 
Elmira Reformatory Education Department. The balance 
of the item-headings came as a result of combinations of 
ideas suggested in other handbooks. 


The major portion of the content material has been 
developed through the assistance and information gained 
from consultations with the staff members of the various 
institutional departments. 


Concluded in the April Issue 
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The Renegade Reclaimed 


An Inmate 


Editor’s Note: The following article was written by 
a reformatory inmate as his first assignment in a corre- 
spondence course in College Freshmen English. We are 
printing it in the hope that it may provide an inspirational 
lift to those correctional educators who occasionally be- 
come despondent as they think of the magnitude of the 
educational task that must be done with all too few re- 
sources. Your Editor was happy that this paper came to 
his attention, and he hopes that you will enjoy reading 
this as much as he did. It jis being printed exactly as it 
was submitted to the instructor. 


Some people encounter little difficulty in realizing 
what their vocational objective is to be. Some are born 
into their life’s work and some are guided into it with 
little personal effort; but some must cast about for years 
before they realize what their goal in life will be. I be- 
long to this last category. It took a few years of prison 
and a lot of banging my head against the brick wall of 
crime before I realized that I must first find a goal in 
life and then work to achieve that goal. 


In November of 1949 I was picked up by the police 
of my city on suspicion of murder. I was guilty of the 
charge. In my state any participant in an armed robbery 
in which the victim of the robbery, any bystanders, or a 
policeman in pursuit of his duty is killed, is as guilty of 
the crime as the person who actually fired the shots. 
That’s not the law verbatim, but that is how it applied 
to me. I did not actually fire the shots that killed the 
person being robbed, and was in fact not in poession 
of a weapon at the moment the shooting took place, but 
i was a participant in the robbery, and so was technically 
guilty of murder. Because of my age (I was sixteen) the 
charge in my own case was subsequently lowered to man- 
slaughter. I pleaded guilty to the lesser charge and was 
sentenced to from 12 to 15 years in prison. 

I entered the reformatory in April of 1950, an irre- 
sponsible, shiftless young man, lacking a goal in life, and 
in complete revolt against authority. I was a renegade. | 
looked about for an easy work assignment and finally 
chose the high school. I didn’t last long there, as I found 
the work ioo much drudgery to suit me. I changed jobs 
after only two months, going to the wood shop of the 
vocational school. While there, I became interested in 
music and began to study the clarinet one hour a day at 
the music department. I had a flair for music and made 
rapid progress on the instrument. Four months after I had 
started, the director of music offered me a job teaching 
beginning students. I worked at this assignment a year 


and a half (a record for me) before I once again went 
afoul of the law (institutional rules) and as a result lost 
the job. I still had my renegade attitude, and had no in. 
sight into my problems, but I had learned one thing while 
studying and teaching music: studying is not so much 
drudgery as it is pleasurable, in that it gives one a 
sense of accomplishment to acquire new knowledge. 

Not having a work assignment, I asked the classifi. 
cation board to allow me to go back and try to make 
good in high school. Somewhat disillusioned with me. 
but not yet giving up hope, they decided to take another 
chance. They warned me, however, that this was the last 
chance I had to make good. I got right to work and 
found to my surprise that the subjects seemed much easier 
to me than they had before. I had gone halfway through 
the ninth grade outsjde, and so had fourteen credits to 
make up in order to receive my diploma. This would 
amount to three and a half years of work for the student 
outside. The system the educational department uses here, 
however, allows a man to move along as fast as his ability 
will let him. Some of the more difficult subjects are 
studied in classes, but most of the courses are broken up 
into units; the student studies on his own the material 
for a unit of the subject and then applies for an 
examination on that material. At the completion of all of 
the units of a course, a final examination is taken cover- 
ing the whole subject. After passing a course the student 
need waste no time going on to the next. 

It took me only eleven months to finish high school 
under this system, compiling an “A” average. I did my 
hest work in English grammar and literature. The super- 
visor of the high school noted the aptitude I displayed in 
grammar, and offered me a job as English instructor. | 
jumped at the opportunity, since I had discovered a love 
for the English language, as well as an aptitude for it, and 
the job gave me a chance to study it further. I had dis- 
covered also a love for good literature and | spent 
several months during this period extensively studying 
the classics, trying to make up for lost time.] read avidly, 
]ut not as carefully as I should have, since I was trying 
to cram too much reading jinto too short a space of 
time. Nevertheless, I gained a great amount of good 
from the works of the great men of literature. Then, 
{rom the old masters I turned to the more contemporary 
writers and found that they, too, had much to offer 
when read discriminately. 

I learned that a man may live in complete seclusion 
from the outside world, as I have these past five and 4 
half years, and still live a full life through books. I have 
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fought in every war from the Trojan to the Korean; | 
have ridden with Attila and with Jeb Stuart; I have suf- 
fered with Job and attended the opulent parties of the 
Great Gatsby; I have learned of life with Eugene Gant and 
discussed life with Bertrand Russell; I have been through 
the inferno with Dante and marvelled at the beauty of 
Bali Hai with Michener. In short, I have been free in 
those hours I have spent in books, transported like the 
Siar Rover from the bleak confines of prison to the 
world of romance, beauty, and adventure. Literature 
has given me much, It has shown me the power of the 
written word and the imagination of the human mind. 

I must learn to write. I must myself convey to the 
world my own personal conception of that world. This is 
my goal: to acquire all the knowledge possible and then 
pass on what I know to others, not as a teacher, but as a 
writer who assimilates what the world has to offer him. 
‘digests it, makes it grow, adds to it his own personal 


touch, creates something entirely new, then passes it on 
to others. I am bigger than the lazy, shallow youth I was 
five years ago. My heart is bigger and my mind is bigger. 
Life is more than making a smug pretense at sophistica- 
tion, living and dying without realizing or trying to 
capture the beauty of life. I must be successful, not by 
monetary standards, but by my own. I must reach old age 
with the satisfaction of knowing that I have made my con- 
tribution, however small it may be, to the life of a man, 
to civilization. 

I might have found my goal in life without ever 
having to come to prison; but this is something I'll never 
know. I can only say that being here, in spite of all its 
hardships, did me more good than I can fully realize. 
even now. I have learned that finding what your goal ix 
to be, and working toward that goal can be the most im 
portant thing that happens in a person’s life; perhaps 
more important even than achieving it. 


News items 


Mr. Chester D. Owens, Assistant Director, Elmira Re- 
ception Center, Elmira, New York, and former editor of 
of the Journal of Correctional Education, is teaching a 
- course in Correctional Administration at Elmira College 


nt this year. 


FRESE AB 


Mr. John A. Koenig, who for the past two years has 
heen an instructor in the high school department at Mich- 
igan Reformatory, Ionia, Michigan, has resigned to accept 
a higher-paid position in the Research Department of 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan. 

Although he worked only two years in the field of 
correctional education, Mr. Koenig was a very interested 
and active member of the Correctional Education Associa- 
tion. He holds a B.S. degree from Central Michigan. 
College, and he is currently working toward an M. A. de- 
gree from the University of Michigan. 
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Prison Schools And Prison Education 


Henry L. Fulmer, Ph. D. 


Director, Personnel and Education 
South Carolina State Penitentiary 


The public in general is not aware of the efforts 
made in penal institutions to provide immates with for- 
ma] or vocational education. Neither is it aware of the 
low educational level of many young imprisoned men. 
In rehabilitating and preparing these men to re-adjust 
themselves to society and become useful and self-sup- 
porting citizens, education becomes a vital factor in 
accomplishing this desired objective. 

In order to obtain data on the progress now being 
made in the forty-eight states in rehabilitating prisoners 
through education, a special questionnaire was prepared 
and sent to correctional institutions. It was realized 
that to make a form to fit all the states satisfactorily 
would be a difficult task. Before finally adopting the 
questionnaire used, several correctional educators were 
consulted as to the proper items to be included in the 
form. These forms were sent only to state correctional 
institutions. 

The information requested of each state was for the 
purpose of determining the source of funds supporting 
correctional education, the type of teachers conducting 
the classroom work, the daily number of classroom hours, 
the classified progress of classroom work, vocational or 
trade training, attendance, percentage of prison pop- 
ulation attending school, and the type of teachers de- 
sired to instruct prisoners. 


In many states one report covered the data requested, 
while with others more than one report was needed. In 
all cases the information from each state was consoli- 
dated into one report. In some instances a state consoli- 
dated report shows one or more answers in the same 
alphabetical category or group of questions. Only six 
states are now without any organized educational ac- 
tivity, while forty-two states are operating classes in 
formal education and—or trade training. The following 
data are based on the forty-two states now operating 
organized educational activities: 

A. Number of states reporting sources of finance: 

3 — Regular state appropriated school funds 

19 — Special appropriation from state legislature 
for education 
19 — Non-earmarked funds taken from regular cur- 
rent operative prison budget 


Columbia, South Carolina 


13 — Special funds not included in regular ap. 
propriated operative budget (such as canteen, 
welfare funds, etc.) 

B. Number of states reporting types of teaching staffs 

for adult and security prisons: 

25— One trained civilian supervisor and _ inmate 

teachers 

14 — One trained civilian supervisor and one or 
more civilian teachers 

4— Trained civilian supervisors and all civilian 
teachers 

C. Number of states reporting types of teaching staffs 

for young prisoners in reformatories or correc- 
tional institutions: 

4 — One trained civilian supervisor and inmate 
teachers 

12— One trained civilian supervisor and one or 
more civilian teachers 

4 — Trained civilian supervisors and all civilian 
teachers 

D. Number of states reporting daily teachjng hours: 

9 — One to two hours of class work during day 
5 — Two to three hours of class work during day 
15 — Pupils attending classes all day 
14 — Half day of school and half day of work 
4 — One hour of night school 
14 — Two or more hours of night school 
E. Number of states reporting schools accredited or 
otherwise classified: 
16 — Elementary schools accredited by an official 
board of education. 
6 — High schools accredited by an official board 
of education 
22 — High school equivalency certificates obtained 
by taking a standard high school test 
13 — Conduct classes above high school level 
12 — Conduct correspondence courses in the ele- 
mentary school grades 
27 — Conduct correspondence courses for high 
school credits 

F. Number of states reporting vocational or trade 

training: 


26 — Special vocational classes and related pro- 
duction 

92 — On-the-job training only with supervised in- 
struction to assist worker in acquiring skill 
to prove of vocational value 

25 — Conduct correspondence school courses in 
vocational of trade training 

G. Number of states reporting required school at- 

tendance: 

14 — Required under 35 years of age who cannot 
read 

17 — Required below 5th grade level 

9 — Required above 5th grade level 

H. Which of the following class of teachers do you 

prefer to instruct prisoners: 

30 — All instruction conducted by civilian teachers 

10—A combined staff of civilian and inmate 
teachers 

2 — A civilian supervisor and inmate teachers 

I. Answers to special questions: 

42 —Stated that it is important to teach illiterates 
to read and write as an essential part of 
the rehabilitative process. 

42 — Stated that prisoners under 35 years of age 
who have attained the 8th grade level should 
be encouraged to undertake special vocational 
training. 

What is your estimate of the prison popu- 
lation now attending organized educations! 
activities? 


10 — Estimated 10 per cent 
14 — Estimated 20 per cent 
18 — Estimated 30 per cent or more 


In reviewing the statistical data accummulated from 
the various states, one sees that one-third of the states 
now have accredited elementary schools and six accredited 
high schools operating in their institutions. Three more 
states reported that plans are now underway to operate 
accredited high schools. Three of the states reporting no 
organized educational activities at this time are now 
making plans to conduct both formal and vocational 
education in the very near future. One of the latter is 
now required by law to operate both an elementary and 
a high school in their penal institutions. 


There are some states that show a much more ex- 
tensive program than others. New York, California. 
Wisconsin and a few more conduct well-staffed education- 
al programs. California has almost 200 certified teachers 
as well as many special vocational teachers. New York 
has approximately 6000 prisoners enrolled in some 
educational activity. 


It is important to note that a high percent of the 
states prefer all instruction to be done by trained civilian 
teachers. Eighteen of the states now enroll 30% or more 
of their prison population in an educational program. 
The matter of reading and writing is considered essen- 
tial in rehabilitating prisoners low in formal education. 


State Directors Accept Responsibility For Membership Drive 


The following officers and members of the Correct ional Education Association have accepted appointment 
to lead the drive for membership in their respective slates: 


California 
Minnesota 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


E. E. Bauermeister 
Ralph H. Rosenberger 
Darwin E. Clay 

J. A. Mayden 

H. W. McKnight 
Paul Weiler 

M. J. Clarke 

Paul B. Watson 

N. Taylor Knight 
John E. Waller 


We have already had a fine response from some of the above named Directors and we would like to have 
someone to lead our membership drive in each of the other 38 states and in Canada. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Transition, British Columbia Penitentiary, New West- 
minister. 


“Should criminals replace the animals commonly 
used in biological research?” This question has been 
offered to the public citizens of B.C. Letters written 
to the Vancouver Sun, from subscribers have aired 
the issue pro and con. Inmates of the B.C. Peni- 
tentiary feel that such issues should lie solely with 
the inmates themselves, remarking that, “for years 
inmates of Canadian prisons have petitioned to be 
given this right.” In the November issue of the 
Transition, an editorial dealing with the matter titled 
“Who should get the knife?”, divided the groups 
into two factions: the Animalists (those in favor of 
vivisection of inmates) and the Humanists (those who 
believe that a considerable amount of intelligent. 
prospective citizens are currently locked up in our 
prisons). 


CALIFORNIA 
The Folsom Observer, State Prison, Represa. 


The Printing Trades Advisory Committee met 
at Folsom on September 28 to interview inmate 


trainees and offer suggestions on the inmates working 
problems. 


The committee, composed of a six-man panel, 
reviewed the record of each inmate, both his work 
record while incarcerated and his record prior to 
arrest. Securing a good general knowledge of shop 
work was recommended by the committee. 


When asked by inmate trainees as to what con- 
stituted a fair amount of time a man should be given 
to “adjust” to a new job upon leaving the institu- 
tion, the committee was of the opinion that the period 
should be three and preferably six months. They 
explained that it would take this long for a man to 
become familiar with his new surroundings, shop 
procedures and techniques....The committee felt 
that no attempt should be made to evaluate a man’s 
capabilities before this period elapsed. 


The San Quentin News, State Prison, San Quentin. 


Additional high school courses were made avail- 
able for men at San Quentin. N.H. McCollom, 
principal, also reported that three additional teachers 
have been employed to conduct tenth or eleventh 
grade education in order to properly understand the 
basic mathermatics that will be used in the electronics 


News Notes From The Institutions 


’ course, and an inclination towards mechanics for 


those applying for the typewriter repair course. 
ILLINOIS 


The Hour Glass, State Training School for Boys, St. 
Charles. 


Mrs. Margaret C. Hayes was appointed to a seat 
on the Illinois Youth Commission. She will join 
Illinois Youth Commission Chairman Robert D. 
Patton and Commissioner Eugene Czachorski ‘n 
the administration of the commission’s correctional, 
field, and youth and community services program. ... 

John Pomazal, former drum and _ bugle corps 
director has been appointed head of the school aca. 
demic department. Mr. Pomazal will fill in a posi. 
tion vacated by Clifford E. Owen, who has begun 
work as educational consultant to the Illinois 
Youth Commission. 


INDIANA 


Lake Shore Outlook, State Prison, Michigan City. 


Michael Villigan assumed hjs duties as ISP Recre- 
ation director on September 1, filling the post left 
vacant when Kenneth L. Werdine resigned on August 
15 to accept an appointment of Athletic Director 
of Cool Springs Township Hjgh School. 

Villigan graduated from Washington High School 
in 1935. He was a three-year letterman in track and 
held the Indiana High School (all-state) 125-pound 
wrestling championship for three years. After a con- 
siderable time spent in the U.S. Marines, he 
enrolled at Purdue University in 1947 and graduated 
in 1951. 

ISP added another member to its staff in October 
when Ralph E. Wynn, 29, of Gary, was named to 
the staff as Elementary Supervisor. 

Mr. Wynn, a native of Cincinnati, Ohio, attended 
Chicago’s Herzl Jr. College for two years hefore 
taking his B.A. from DePaul University, also of 
Chicago. He spent an additional year of study a 
the Gary Center of Indiana University. 


» Reflector, Indiana Reformatory, Pendleton. 


Correction Board Chairman, Hugh P. O’Brien. 
Indiana Reformatory Superintendent Ralph H. 
Tahash, and Indiana State Prison Warden J. Ellis 
Overlade, were guests on the “Indiana Showcase,” 
a Television program seen on WISH-TV, Sunday 
afternoon, September 18. The program was con- 
ducted on an informal conversation-basis, dealing 
with the present conditions and needs of the state’s 
penal institutions. 


Hill 


The 


KANSAS 


The Chronicle, Boys Industrial School, Topeka. 


Robert D. Quant, Vocational Co-ordinator at ihe 
Boys Industrial School since September, 1951, ha= 
tendered his resignation to Dr. Melvin Muroff, act- 
ing superintendent, effective October 24, 1955. Mr. 
Quant has accepted the position of supervisor o' 
pre-vocational training at the Green Hill Training 
School, State Industrial School at Chehalis, Washing 
ton. 


MICHIGAN 


Hill Top News, Michigan Reformatory, Ionia. 


Judge Dale S. Souter, Circuit Court, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, made financial arrangements 
for five Reformatory inmates to take a televised ed- 
ucational course in Contemporary History. The class. 
which was televised to a group of 27 students every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, began on Sej- 
tember 26 and terminated with the final examin- 
ation on December 7, 1955. Among the 27 students. 
6 took the course for college credit. Most of te 
others received high school credit from the in- 
stitutional high school. 


The Spectator, State Prison, Jackson. 


M. Gilbert, consulting psychologist at the Jackson 
State Prison, was main speaker at a dinner given 
by the Grand Rapids Michigan Urban League. 
Dr. Gilbert spoke on “Race Relations--Ten years 
after Nuremberg.” Gilbert won international re 
cognition as the prison psychologist in Nurember2 
trials in 1945-46. His experiences have appeared in 
two books by the psychologist, “Nuremberg Diary” 


and “The Psychology of Dictatorship.” The latter 
won the author the Bernay’s award from the 
American Psychological Association as the most 
significant psychological study of international ten- 
sions. 


MINNESOTA 


ihe Reformatory Pillar, Minnesota Reformatory, St. 
Cloud. 


Inmates of this institution were allowed to write 
five letters per week. Postage is paid by the inmate. 


Inmates were permitted to cast ballots for the 
type of TV programs they wished to see during the 
winter recreation period. Programs are aired in 
the Auditorium. 

NEBRASKA 


Forum, State Penitentiary, Lincoln. 


A physical training program for all officers of 
the Nebraska State Penitentiary is now underway. 
The program is conducted by Jerry Adams, athletic 
director. The entire officer personnel will soon be 
divided into regular classes and it is planned to hold 
weekly conferences. 

Ernest R. Stolz has been appointed to the newly 
made position of Assistant Deputy Warden. 

Print Shop Supervisor, Fader, has started a column 
stressing the importance of enlightening the public 
on penal industries and other important official 
functions. Fader believes that, in the past, too much 
inmate opinion has been lampooned on the public, 
without enough essential information regarding the 
actual functions within the prison. 


News Note 


We would like to call the attention of Correctional 
Educators to a recent publication THE PRAIRIE 
PRISONS, by Walter A. Lunden, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. This is an analysis of the prison population 
in nine north-central states in the United States from 
1930 to 1954. We believe that you will find this a val- 
uable and interesting source of information. 
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Editorial 


During the year 1956 we are planning to make some 
experimental changes jin the Journal. We would like very 
much to have as a regular feature a short editorial. It 
may also be possible to feature a guest editorial. We 
would also like to have a column or a page devoted to 
lrief informational items about correctional educational 
personnel. This information would feature promotions, 
transfers, deaths, marriages, travels, or any other in- 
formation that our readers might be interested in learn- 
ing. It will be possible to have this kind of column or 
page only if you the reader will cooperate by sending us 
information of this kind. However, if you persist in hid- 
ing your accomplishments or the accomplishments of 
your colleagues, we cannot print this kind of page. We 
would like very much to try this, so will you please give 
us a brief resume of any interesting information that 
comes to your attention. 


Harping on a familiar refrain is not pleasant but 
sometimes necessary. I know that for several years the 
officers of the Correctional Education Association and 
previous editors have been very concerned about the fact 
that membership in the Association has not kept pace 
with the increase in the number of correctional educators. 
While it is proper and fitting that your officers should be 
concerned with this problem, it seems to the editor that 
possibly the membership should be just as greatly con- 
cerned about this. Perhaps we as members are remiss 
when we fail to bring into the organization those people 
with whom we are closely associated. Our present small 
inembership could be doubled immediately if YOU would 
bring in just one new member. A good sales talk should 
not be too difficult to give. No other organization is 
eo directly concerned with your welfare as a correctional 
educator as is our association. You and most of your 
fellow workers probably pay a much larger sum than the 
modest $1.50 our dues represent in order to maintain mem- 
bership in other organizations. Yet no other organization 
works so wholeheartedly for your advancement and 
enlightenment. If the Correctional Education Association 
could grow sufficiently in membership and importance, 
it would very soon provide workshops on the regional 
level for correctional educators such as are now held 
yearly at Purdue University. The national meetings are 
so rotated that every few years a national meeting is 
held in a large city fairly close to where you work. 
If your fellow educatois do not read our Journal, do not 
attend workshops, or never go to national meetings, they 
may comeé to feel that they are not members of our 
unique but highly professional group of workers. Both 
the techniques and the philosophy of correctional edu- 
cation are constantly changing and improving. Workers 


in the field should become aware of new ideas as they are 
tried. Providing this information is a part of the service 
your association renders. All of this costs less than the 
price of a carton of cigarettes. And remember too that 
educators are not the only ones who are eligible for mem 
hership in this organization. Membership is open to all 
people who are interested in correctional education. Per. 
haps you know a director, warden, superintendent, parole 
board member, college professor, social worker, custodial 
officer, or some other person who is interested in the 
cause. If you know of anyone who is a good prospective 
member, accept his $1.50 and send it with his name and 
mailing address to: Mr.Paul B. Watson, Secretary, 
Director of Education, Maryland State Penitentiary, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Col. Watson will send hin a mem 
bership card and will have his name placed on the Journal 
mailing list. Let us not leave this membership problem 
completely to your officers. Perhaps you can and perhaps 
you should play a most important role in obtaining new 
members. PLEASE TRY! 

One more important matter must be dealt with. Our 
Journal can only be vital and interesting when the Edi- 
torial Committee has a large and varied selection o/ 
manuscripts from which to choose. Naturally, your editor 
prefers articles that deal directly with correctional edu- 
cation; however, good correctional educators are inter- 


ested in and shoud be interested in every phase of cor- 


rectional work. Therefore, we will welcome articles that. 


deal with any area of correctional administration. The 
present issue of the Journal illustrates our point. We have 
some excellent articles that do not deal directly with cor- 
rectional education per se, but we certainly think they 
will be interesting to each and every one of our members. 
Perhaps in your mind or in your file is an article, a 
speech, a study, or a report that with minor modification 
could be submitted to the editor. All manuscripts will be 
carefully read and considered. Some articles we may 
not be able to use at all and some articles. we may nol 
be able to use immediately, but we would certainly ap- 
preciate having the opportunity to consider your manu- 
script. It need not be letter perfect or fancy, it need not 
contain statistics purporting to prove anything, it need 
only interest and enlighten our readers. Perhaps in -your 
other reading you have read something that you think 
should be read by all other correctional educators. By all 
means send us a copy of the article and the name and 
address of the editor. If we can obtain costfree permission 
to reprint the article we will gladly do so. Our present 
stock of manuscripts is very low. Please rush any manu- 
scripts you have available that are suitable for publica- 
tion to the editor, 


